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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


THE COUNCIL MEETING. 


The annual meetings of this Society were held 
yesterday afternoon and evening. The meeting of 


\ the Council took place at Radley’s Hotel at two 
o' clock, and there was an unusually large attendance 


of members from all parts of the country. Amongst 
those who were present, in addition to the gentlemen 
whose names appear in the proceedings as speakers, 
were tho Rev. R. W. Betts, Peckham; Mr. B. 
Abbott, Croydon; Rev. W. Griffith, Derby; Rev. A. 
Tilley, Cardiff; Mr. Philip Ellis, Ossett ; Rev. David 
Lloyd, Hitchin; Rev. H. Richard, London; Mr. 
H. R.\Ellington, London; Rev, John Pillans, Cam- 
berwell; Rev. Professor Newth, London; Rev. A. 


Hannay, London; Mr. Stafford Allen, London; Rev. 
Mark Wilks, Holloway; Mr. H. Angus, Great 
Driffield ;; Mr. Daniel Pratt, London; Mr. Francis 
Clowes, London; Mr. Charles Reed, F.S.A.; Rev. 
Edward White, Kentish-town ; Rev. John Curwen, 
Plaistow; Rev. R. Redpath, London; Rev. B. 
Etheridge, Ramsgate; Rev. T. Aveling, Kingsland ; 
Mr. O. Prentice, Ipswich; Mr. E. A. Briggs, Daven- 
try; Mr. J. W. Buckley, Croydon; Rev. J. Birt, 
Weymouth; Mr. H. Webster Earp, Melbou ne; 
Rev. C. Bailhache, Islington; Mr. J. M. Hare, 
London; Mr. William Baines, Leicester; Dr. E. B. 
Underhill, London; Mr. H. Everest, Rochester; 
Rev. T. Morris, Whitchurch; Mr. John Bennett, 
London; Mr. J. P.\Spencer, Bath; Mr. T. Bantock, 
Wolverhampton; Rev. R. Macbeth, Hammer- 
smith, &c. \ 

The Chair was taken by Mr. WILLIAM Epwarps, 
the Society’s Treasurer, who remarked that, looking 
at the present position of public feeling, he thought 
the Society had every reason to congratulate itself 
on its position. He himself had never taken 
a desponding view of their work, and still less could 
he do so now. \He thought\that they had obtained 
a great reward for their past\labours. As they mado 
further progress, \it would, no\doubt, be desirable to 
proceed with increased caution, It would be found 
that such persons as were in favour of a State Estab- 
lishment of religion would, as they went on, be more 
and more anxious to retain their position, but he had 
no doubt of their ultimate success. Having directed 
attention to the result of the Treasurer’s report, and 
to the gratifying response which had been made to 
the appeal for increased subscriptions, he called on 
the Secretary to read tlie report. : 

Mr. CAVELL Witiiams read the Report of the 
Committee, of which the following is the sub- 
stance :— ae N 

The report, aſter stating that the facts which it 
embraced probably exceeded in importance those of 
almost any previous year of the Society’s existence, 
referred to preparations made for the General 
Klection :— \ 

Of the practical issue of this electoral struggle, ‘as 
den in the composition of the new Parliament, the 
Executive C mumittee do not think it needful now to, 


speak in more than general terms, That it does not 
include the names of certain of their friends, whose 


presence in the House of Commons would, at the 
present juncture, be of special value, is to them a 
matter of deep concern; but, having regard to the 
public pledges and the political tendencies of those who 
constitute the Liberal majority, it may be expected that 
the new Parliament will show it-elf superior to its pre- 
decessors, by making such additions to the statute-hook 
as will enlarge the religious liberties of the people. But 
of far greater value is the fact. demonstrated by the 
late election, that invectives levelled at the Society, and 
denunciations of its ‘‘ ulterior views,” have failed to 
reconcile the nation to the perpetuation of injustice, or 
to check th» growth of a fecling adverse to that 
relationship between the State and religious bodies to 
which the Society has declared itself to be opposed. 


After describing the committee’s preparation for 
action in the new Parliament, the report proceeded : — 


Three months of the Parliamentary session having 
now passed, the Council have a fair opportunity of 
judging of the soundness and practical value of the com- 
mittee’s conclusions. And it is assumed that there will 
be unanimity in the opinion that, judged by the 
criterion of results, the operations of the Society during 
that period have been well adapted to further its 
designs, ari that the expectations excited by the general 
election have been realised by the proceedings of Par- 
liament. 
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Under the head of Sectarian Oaths and Declara- 
tions, the passing of the Qualification for Offices 
Abolition Bill and the Parliamentary Oaths Bill were 
referred to :— 


Both these measures will, therefore, shortly become 
law; and though the grievance which they redress may 
be comparatively slight, its removal establishes the 
important principle that Englishmen may enter upon 
public offices, t» which they have been called by their 
sovereign or by their fellow-citizons, without acknow- 
ledging the l-gal supremacy of the Church of England, 
or binding themselves to refrain from proceediugs by 
which that supremacy may be endangered. 

The following passage relates to Church rate 
abolition :— 

Both the debate and division on the second reading 
of the bill justify the belief that the period is appr ach- 
ing when this vexatious ecclesiastical impost will cease 
to disturb the peace of the parishes, aud vainly to con- 
sume the time of Parliament, That the bill which was 
rejected in 1863 by a majority of 10 shou'd in 1866 have 
been carried by a majority of 33 is of itself a fact which 
is in a high degree encouraging to the Society’s friends. 

But it is the character of the discussion, and the con- 
ditional support given to the measure by Mr. Gladstone, 
on this occasion, which have made memorable this latest 
passage in the history of the Church-rate struggle. 
That distinguished member of the Church of England 
is now prepared to surrender the power which that 
Church has so long exercised, of compelling the whole 
community to coutribute to the maintenance of its 
edifices and worship. He is willing that compulsory 
taxation for religious purposes—whether as rezaris 
Epi-copalians or Nonconformists — should altog-ther 
cease; while, in return, he wishes to retain the use of 
parochial machinery for the purpose of voluntary rates, 
and claims for those who contribute money for Church 
purposes the right of controlling the expenditure, 
with. ut interference from the parishioners at large. 


The committee, while they admit the reasonable- 


| 
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interests of the Church of Kugland would be best con- 
sulted were she to throw herself unreservedly on the 
liberality of her members, rather than rely on the 
ancient method of parochial assessment. There may 
also be room for apprehension that undu- pressure will, 
in some cases, be brought to bear vpon those who may 
be unwilling to pay the proposed voluntary rates. Yet, 
loukivug to the unquestionable value, both theoretical 
and practical, of the proffered concession—looking also 
to the fact that the suggested arrangement will chiefly 
concern Episc:palians, and will probably be trausitional 
rather than permanent, the committee are of opinion 
that it would be inexpedient to oppose the settlement of 
the question on such a ba is— provided that it can\be 
efected—as they have reason to hope it may be effected 
without a compromise of principle, or an undue limita-— 
tion of parochial rights. If the primary object of the 


opponents of Church-rates can be realised by a method | 


less simple and decisive than their own, but more in 
accordance with the feelings of yielding antagonists, the 
‘riumph will lose none or its lustre because graced by a 
spirit of generous moderation. 


University and College Tests were next dealt 
with :— 


To those who have become weary of this prolonged 
controversy, it cannot but be a welcome fact, that there 
has lately risen into importance another question, in- 
volving higher considerations than those belonging to a 
mere pecuniary exaction—the question whether all the 
advantages to be enjoyed in connection with the national 
seats of learning shall be enjoyed without rezard to 
sectarian distinctions, or shall continue to be in the ex- 
clu-ive possession of a particular religious community. 

There is no portion of their past work on which the 
committee look with greater pleasure than their success 
in securing the opening of Oxford University to Dis- 
senters, and, subsequently, in obtaining for them the 
light to take certain degrees in that of Cambridge. These 
important concessions of the Legislature have borne 
their natural fruit, in the number of N.nconformists 
who have since become members of the Universities. 
Of these, several have, by their intellectual attainments, 
acquired à claim to the highest honours and the most 
substantial emoluments which Oxford and Cambridge 
have within their gift. Ihe fact that these rewards 
cannot be bestowed upon them, because they are not 
Episcopalians, has made a deep impression upon an in— 
Hueatial and growing party in the Universities, who, 
jealous for the honour and usefulness of the bodics to 
which it is their pride to belong, have originated move- 
ments the success ef which will entitle them to the last- 
ing thanks of Nonconforulists. 


The bills of Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Bouverie were 
described, and the results of the recent division 
reported; it being stated of Mr. Bouverie’s bill 
that— | 

In 1854 the bil was supported by 101 votes, and was 
defeated by a majority of 56 (157 to 101). In the pre- 
sent session, when for the first t'me it received the 
active support of the committer, 208 votes were given 
in its favour, and it was curried throrgh committe by 


ONFORMIST. 


(GRATIS. 
a majority of 22. Bat, satisfactory as have been the 
divisions on these bills, he comm:tiee attach greater 
importance to the debat s by which those divisions have 
been preceded, The promoters of the measures have 
been singularly fortunate in the conspicuvus ability of 
the gentlemen ia whose hands they lave been placed, 
and generally, in the character of the advocacy by which 
they have been commended to th» favourable considera- 
tion of Parliament. Nor canethe commi'tee refrain 
from publiciy recognising, not m*rely the intelectual 
power, but the generosity of ‘one, tha breadth of view, 
and the uvcowpromisivng firmn ss with which Parlia- 
ment has been urged to adopt views which have only 
within a recent period found advocates within the pale 
of the Establishment. The ultimate triumph of those 
views - which cannot now be regarded as chimerical— 
will, probably more than any other legislative change, 
tend to obliterate these sectarian distinctions in social 
life to generate an atmosphere of cath licity in which 
int lerance will find it hard to live—and to give to the 
intellectu:l and spiritual forces of the nation that free 
at without which nations cannot permanently 
ourish, 


Referring tothe recent debate on the Irish Church, 
the committee 

Have noted with pleasure the emphatic dis laimers. 
both in Ireland and in Parliament, «f any desire on the 


part of Roman Catholics to obtain possession for them- 
elves of any portion of the revenues now received by 


the Protestant clergy; but it cannot be doubted that 


there are nota few Liberal politicians whe, either t» 
pacify Ireland, or to matntain the Irish Church as a 
buttress of the English E-tab ishment, are prepared to 
adopt a policy of indiscriminate endowment. In the 
event of their wishes taking the ehape of |+gislative pro- 
posals, it will fall to the opponents of Establi-hments 
of every kind to take the foremost place in the struggle 
which must ensue. Meanwhile te committee call atten- 
tion to the circumstance, that the defence of the Irish 
Establishment is main'y rested on the fact that its 


: | extinction would be fatal to the Establishment in thi: 
ness of this last-named require bent, believe that the | „ in this 


country, it being now admitted that in Wales, in Scot- 
laud, and in some parts of England also, the majority of 
the population do not belong to the Church which 
enjoys the patronage of the State. No fact could be 
more stimulating to English volu: taries in pressing the 
application of their principle s to Ireland ; nor are Lrish- 
men likely to be quieted by the affirmation that their 


/ country must be oppressed for the rake of upholding an 
English Establishment. 


The action of the committeo in regard to the bills 
ſor the regulation of religious worship submitted to 


the Jamaica legislature: — It was stated that the 


extinction of the Jamaica Legislature, and the traus- 


| ference of the government of the colony to her 
| Majesty, has removed all danger to tho religious 
liberties of the inhabitants. 


It has at the same time increased the responsibility of 


| Eaglish voluutaries, since it will be their duty to make 
i such representations to her Majesty's Government as 


will prevent the renewal of the cppressive act which 
devotes one-tenth of the taxation of an impoverished 
country to the maintenance of ministers whose ad- 
herents form but a small minority of the population. 


The general operations of the Society were next 
reported, Wishing to adopt 


Plans for the wider and more effective advocacy of 
the Society’s principles, the committee have set before 
themselves, as the objects at which th-y should aim, 
the exposition of the posiive trutus on which the 
Society’s action restgs—the application of those truths to 
the circumstances of the times, and ihe choice of such 
varied modes of treatment as w:uld be adapted to all 
classes of English society. They could find no more 
etfective agencies for their purposes than the platform 
aod the press; but it\seemed to them to be practicable 
to employ both under new cond. tions, and with higher 
aims, For public meetings, therefore, they resolved to 
substitute, for a while, carefully prepared lectures on 
well-chosen topics; aud, in order to secure variety of 
treatment, as well as some other advantages, they pre- 
ferred seeking the help of several of the Society's most 
competent friends, to the appointment of a single lec- 
turer, who would have devoted himself wholly to the work. 
So far as it has yet been tried, the plan has fully realised 
the committee’s anticipations. Already a considerable 
number of lectures have been delivered; those provided 
for by the committee having been \supplemented by 
others arranged for by local comunttees. These lectures 
have been argumentative in style, and Christian in 
spirit, as well as filled with information of great practical 
value. They have, for the most part, been listened to 
by numerous and highly appreciative ardiences, and 
have also been extensively reported by the provincial 
press, 


To improve the Society’s stock of publications, the 
oom mitteo 


lesolved to issue new series of Church-rate publi- 
cations, of manuals for practical purposes, and of 
popalar tracts, dealing not merely with the facts 
belouging to the existing Church E-tablishments, but 
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setting forth the general princi on which the 
such institutions rest their case. They, at 
me felt that the multiplication of publica- 
this class would leave unsupplied a want 

been increasingly felt in recent years, and 
should be noed some works of bizher 
character and greater comprebensiveness, which 
would address themselves to the more educated por- 
tions of s»ciety, With that view they have prepared 
a scheme for the issue of a smell number of volumes, 
which will include a His of the Rise and Progress 


of the Principle of Charch blishments—a treatise 
in which the Socicty’s principles shall be expounded, 
pecial reference to modern theories and obi o- 
tions—a history exhibiting the relations of the Es'ab- 
ä Church in En. lend to the State and to relinious 
during the last half-centary—and an examination 
of the opiuio s of continental thinkers and statesmen, 
—— intellectual processes of their own, have 
conc'usi ne identical with those of English 
Voluntaries. Two other works also to 
rpose they bad in view, vis, a 
of the whole question in the form 
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Tho report concluded as follows:— _ 
only at the occurrences of the last twelve 


years | by the annual 


cannot be abid 

8 2 scrutin 

seen in the inteuse dissatisfaction 

ally, now find the State’s power 
than 


feel that the Chu 2 tightens 
rance the cords. w she is bound. And it is 


further to be seen in those intellectual tendencies of the 
time they be for good or ill, are un- 
doubtediy adverse to the assertion of State-autbority in 
matters affecting the beliefs and consciences of mankind. 
The whitening fields already give 4. of a bounteous 

reaped by the conecious- 
on the side of those who wish 
religion to be advanced an means worthy of itself. 
The supporters of this institution are not presumptuous 
enough to imagine that the change they so ardently 
desire will be effected by their unaided strength. It 
will be brought about by many influences, and by the 


work of power as they have 
should be used conecien 4 an 


and, as been in the past, each onward move- 
ment of the fature we the being of the 
— and de with than dy the 
peo 


The TreasuReEz presented his report, which showed 
that the total receipts, including a previous balance 
of 151/. 3s. 9d., were 7,740/. ls. 8d., the subscrip- 
tions amounting to 7,556/. 58. 9d. The iture 
had been 6, 5s. 5d., leaving a balance in hand 
of 1, 698“. 16s. 3d. 


Mr. Henry Lge, of Manchester, moved the first reso- 
lution, as follows :— 
That the Council, in receiving and adopting the Report of 
the Executive Commi ite tificati 
6 dn Pag — 


clearly on the subject, Sate Establishments had 
bitherto 


be | by and-bye 


d] Were as true frieuds of religious liberty as they themselves 


The speaker said he believed the resolution expressed 
exactly what had taken place daring the last twelve 
monthe, Fir himeelf, he hai been struck with the im- 
portance which was being attached to ecclesiastical 
questions by the great middle and working classes, The 
working classes especially were giving oon iderable 


attention to them, and they saw that the future welfare 
of the country was bound up with such que-tions. He 
thought that publications should be brought out espe- 
— 


adapted to such a state of things. It was very 

t, in view of a probable extension of the fran- 
— (cheers)—that the working classes shoul. be in- 
doctrinated in right principles. They did not as yet see 


rested on the as-umption of a Divine right; 
but, as that theory had been challenged, the * . 
retommendiag their Church in other ways. No ol 
men, he considered, were working at the present time 
so zealously among the lahouring classes as the clergy. 
They were endeavouring to reach every person, a 

ag Benge seat ers) would be asked what they 
were doing in matter? (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev, Josera FLetouer (Christchurch), in second- 
ing the resolu ion, remarked that he was astonished at 
the labour which the commi tee had exhibited, and it 
was the first business of the Council to express their 
warm approval of the way in which the Comwittee had 
condacted the business of the past year. (Loud cheers ) 
Aft-r some reference to Parliamentary que-tions, the 
speaker went on to say that it now seemed as thoagh 
the leaders of the Conservative party were bidding for 
their „eee every measure which they 
carried thr arliament was sapping the foundations 
of the Establishment, and if they cou'd go on as they 
bad done recently, they would soon see the realisation 
of their hopes, Churchmen, to use a how famous ex- 
pression, were our own flesh and blood,“ men like 
themselves, and they would soon see the neovssity of 
adopting their views. With to Church rates, he 
had not expected to live to see the day when the author 
of the treatise on Church and State would ounsent 
to their abolition; but if Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr, Miall could agree in a measure, might be 
sure it was one which could be accapted by the country. 
Mr, Bright did them all high honour. (Loud cheers.) 

The resolution was then passed. 


Mr J. SPENcER BELL moved the second resolution :— 


That the Council congratulates Mr. Hadfield, M.P., on the 
fact that the ure is at length about to pass the bill re- 
pealing the declaration imposei on public functionaries for 
the purpose of protecting the Charch Establishment and 
tenders to him warm thanks of 


the friends of religious 
= mgr eng for the unwearying perseverance which has enabled 
him to carry the measure seven times through the House of 
Commons. That the Council also views with much satisfac- 
tion the substitution for the oaths formerly taken by Members 
of Parliament, includiug the invidious and offensive one ro- 
quired of Roman Catholics, a uniform oath of allegiance o ly. 

Mr. BE, after some remarks in ealogy of Mr. Had- 
field’s indomitable perseverance, said that the ridiculous 
position taken by Lord Derby on this question had not 
a little helped them. With rd to the question of 
oaths, the latare had only come round to the 
opinion jong held by some people. In his opinion, oaths 
had no effect in strengthening institutions. When it was 
considered how much had been effected in the few 
months of this unreformed Parliament, what might they 
not expect from a reform-d one? But they must first 
inoculate public opinion with their principles. (Cheers. ) 

Mr, Griuwabsz (Ipswich) referred to the good done 
© was always astonished to 


find what had been effected and always encouraged to go 
on. He thought that their friends ia the Church were 
getting more and more liberal. 


The SECRETARY, before the resolution passed, wished 
to remark on the t pains which Mr. Hadfield had 
taken in getting this measure passed. His energy and 
vivacity were unequaled, Night and day he was at 
work. He (the secretary) had had opportanities, io 
connection with the Parliam ntary business of the 
Society, to see what Mr. Hadfield had done, and it 
could not be too highly appreciated. (Loud cheers.) 
The resolution was then carried. | 


The Rv. CHARLES WILLIAMS (Southampton) moved 
the next resolutioa :— 

That the Council is greatly encouraged by the increasing 
favour with which the House of Commons has entertained 
proposals for the abolition of sectarian tests in the University 
of Uxford, and for the removal >of the statutary barrier to the 
admission of Nonconformists as fellows of colleges in both 
Uuiversities. That in the spirit in which these proposals 
have been advocated by many members of the universities, 
the Council finds grouud for the hope that the period is near 
at hand when all national institutions for the advancement 
of learning will be regarded. not as the stronghoid of eoole- 
siastival monopoly, but as the inheritage of the entire nation. 


He thought they should congratulate each other on 
having such a man as Mr. Ooleridge to take charge of 
the Oxford Tests Bill. It could not possibly be in better 
hands. It was aleo a matter of special congratulation 
that so many members of the universities were in favour 
of Liberal measures, There was a similar liberal feeling 
growing in the Chareh, io which a party was rising who 


were, (Cheer...) He thought that Churchmen would 
soon outstrip them. In his own town there were many 
lakewarm Dissenters, but th«re were also many Church- 
men who believed that the Liberation mosiaty was doing 
great good. He hoped they should be able to con- 
gratulate Mr. Coleridge next year on the success of his 


measure. 

The Rev. JoHN KeEennepy M.A. (Stepney), seconded 
the resolution. He called especial attention to Mr. 
Bouverie’s bill, which would undo the work of the Act 
of Uniformity wich respect to the colieges. In the 
epirit ia which those measures had been advocated they 
could find promise of the final triuwph of their 
princi bey did not hope for large numi‘ers of 
Chure ever to forsake their Church, but their 
expectation was that many of them would see that it 
would conduce to the best interests of their Church that 
4 should be separated from the State. The resolution 
then 


Mr. MIatu, who was received with loud cheers, moved 
the next resolution: 


That the Council regards with special satisfaction the fact 
that, after an to the constituencies, the 2 of 
Church · rate abol has been again attirmed by Houee of 
Commons, That, with ure the expressed 
Willingness of influential wembers of Church of England 
to abandon compulsory exactions for religious purposes, and 
sinverely desiring a jut settlement of this long-debated 


1 
arrangements for that purvose, which, while acceptable to 
Episcoprlians, shalt not oppose the principles, nor violate the 
rights of Ohristian willinglood. 


He asked the indalgence of the Council for a slight 
diversion from the «rder of business. He was extremely 
anxious with respect to the subject of the resolution 
which had just been carried, that the conference should 
understand the extent of the obligations they were 
under to another committes than their own for the 
progress tat had been made, It had been his privi- 
«ge to be selected as the sole r-prasentative of Non- 
couformists to sit on the Oxford Committee. He had 
met the members of that Committee often, and a'so 
other well-known Churchmen whose nemes were 
familisr throughont the land, and he must say that 


their liberality aod breadth of view, their conscientious- 


ness in avy their opinions, and their fidelity to 
their princip! ad been en example which he had 
highly valued. To a great extent they owed the present 


nd | Position of these questions to thes» gentlemen, and 


there were none amongst them (she Liberation Society) 
to whom they were more indebted than they were to 
those Oxford gentlemen, and none who took broader and 
dener views of ecclesiastical questions. (Cheers. 
With regard to the resolution before him, he had not 
the slightest doubt that the bearings of Mr. G'adatone’s 
prop mals. as indicated by the riaht hon, gentleman’s 
speech, had been scanned wi h both jealousy and anxiety. 
He wished to say that it was not acomprowise, (H-ar, 
hear.) It might be consolatory to s me Churchmen to 
call it so, bat they (the Dissenters) had gained the whole 
victory. Their desire had been to free Christianity from 
means insppropriate to ite maintenance, and this they 
now hoped to acure. Their principle was rec goi-ed, 
He would rather it hai been ohtained in theirown way, 
but they had contended maialy for freedom, and that 
freedom would be guaranteed. If he were legislatin 
for the advantage of the Church, he should have taken 
Mr. Hardoastle’s bill, but the Church had as yet no faith 
in her own principles, Mr. Miall went on to explain 
what he judged would be the operation of à bill such as 
that indicated in Mr, Gladetone’s speech, and said he 
thonght they could opt such a measure. (Cheers.) 
Mr. E. S Rostwson (Bristol) in seconding the reso- 
lution, ex a hope that the measure to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament would not limit any of the pre- 
sent parochial rights of Dissenters, but he left the 
matter with perfect confidence in the hands of the com- 
mittee. (Cheers. 

An animated discussion then took place on various 
points connected with the settlement of the Church-rate 

uestion. Amongst those who took t in it were 

„E. Grimwade, Ipswich; the Rev. I. Dorsey, Cam- 


berwell; the Rev. G. C. Hatton, Paisley; Me. S. Cour - 
tauld, Braintree; Mr. Potto Brown, ey ey : — 
De 


Rev. J. G. 4 Peony the Rev. W. 
don; Mr. John Edwards, London; the Rev. Joseph 
Fletcher, Christchurch; the Rev, A. Hannay, London; 
Mr. John Templeton, London; the Rev. J. Compaton ; 
Mr. Shaw; Mr. Nunneley, Market Harborough. The 
speakers urged that no parochial rights should be 
surrendered. 

The resolution then passed with loud cheers. 

Mr. S. S. Manper (Wolverhampton) moved the next 
resolution :— 

That believing it to be at the present time the daty of the 
friends of religious equality to advocate their principles 
with increawd earnestness among all classes of the commu- 
nity, this meeting warmly approves of the pro ceedings of the 

committees in connection with the delivery of public lectures, 
and of their plans for the production of volumes, tracts, and 
other publications adapted to the present position of the 
movement. 
Mr. Mander remarked they could only attain their 
object by producing conviction in the minds of the 
He thought that Eaglishmen were now espe- 
cially prepared to discuss these questions with fairness 
and candour. The speaker reviewed the circumstances 
which appeared to render the present time p+culiarly 
favourable for the discu-sion of their principle, and re- 
commended that the Society should adopt the plan of 
the Anti-Corn-law 4 and send their publications 
to every elector in the kingdom. 

The resolution was secouded by Mr. Joseph 2 
of Market Harborough, and supported by the Rev. D. 
Jones, of Brixton, and carried. 

Thanks to the chair were moved by the Rev. W. 
Reed, seconded by Mr. H. O. Wills, Brist»l, and 
— by acclamation. The proceedings then termi- 
nated. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


The annual public meeting was held in the evening, 
as usual, at the Hanover--quare Rooms; Willism 
Edwarde, E-q., in the chair. Among those who were 
oa the platform were Mr. Barnes, M.P., Mr. Crum- 
Ewing, M. P., Mr. Maclaren, M. P., H. O. Wills, E-q., 
of Bristol, James Bell, E-q., Edward Mi -u, E. q, 
Charles Reed, E- q., Henry Lee, Esq,, «f Manchester, 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Professor Neth, Mr. Cervell 
Williams, Rev. J. Pillans, Rev. J. Harcourt, Rev. R. 
D. Wilson, Rev. Henry Richard, E. S. Robinson, Esq., 
uf Bristol, and several of the Society’s leading friends 
from the provinces, There was a large and very ro- 
spectable audience, 

The CHAIRMAN said that, before he called upon the 

ntlemen who were to m»ve and second the first reso- 
ation, he felt it was necessary for bim to say a few 
words as to the operations of the ws, Bote the 
past 2 and this was rendered necessary because their 
const vution differed from thet of th: se soci - tie usually 
meeting in May, as their report was not submitted to 
the meeting, bat to a C uncil elected from the members. 
At their last meeting th-y looked forward to a probable 
change in the coustitution of the House of Commons as 
likely to promote the interests they had in view ; and 
tue friends of the Society thought it a good opportunity 
42 upon candidates the ecclesiastioul questions they 

ro much at heart. The result was, that in the 
present House of C.mmons there was a larger number 
of those who rympathised, more or less, with the move- 
ments of the Liberation Society. He did not assert 
that the Liberal members. of that House went alon 
with the Liberatiou Society in the principles they b 
but they certainly did regard with some degree 
ot interest aud with feelings of justice the ques- 
tions which that - Society R forward; aud 
without committing themselves to the support of 


question, the Council does not feel itself at liberty to resist 


thore questions, they were certainly in favour of 
measures of progress, measures which would certainly 
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tend to the advancement of liberal principles, and to the 
woll - bei of the country. During the Parliamentary 
recess the executive co nmittee dew ted mach attention 
to a proprsition made at the la -t Triennial Conference, 
the em lo ing to a la extent the prese and the 
platform, so that the iety might bring ite prin- 
ciples to bear upon the public in general Tie time 
had been ton short fully to develope this plan, but they 
were preparing to carry it out most fully. Another 
means prono-ed on the last oozasion was the use of 
the platform as a means of disseminating their 
opinio:s. The Execative Committee had eng:ged 
gentlemen to lecture upon the objects of the 
Society. ard the result was that much thought and 
much disenssi:n had ensued, and attention h»d been 
called to the objects of the Society and to the priasiples 
they advanced. As much effect he believed had 
resulted fron this, as fron largs public meetings. With 
respect to the fands of the Society, he had the pleasure 
to ann nnce that the income for the put year was 
7. 6007. an increase of 3,000/. over the incom, of !a-t ye r. 
That income. if continued according to promise for the 
next five vear:, would give them a sum not mach less 
than 40 0097.—a sum which was an earnest of the zal 
and fidelity and determination of their constituents in 
carrying on the work thev had begun. The speaker 
went on to refer to the Parliamentary success of the 
Society in the question of Charch-rates, the Oaths 
Bill, the Qualification for Offices Bill, and the two 
University hills, and to the debate on the Iri-h Church. 
He would express his own opinion that the qnes- 
tion which was dear to them all was in a mere 
favourable position than they hai ever known it to 
be. From its commencement he never doubted ite 
final saccess The question was not one of expediency, 
but one for which they had the authority 
of the Bible for maintaining. They saw in that 
Word. that the Church of the living God was to 
be entirely separated from the power and control and 
favour of man. He thought the time will not be far 
distant when they wouli rea'ise the principles that 
actuated them; and their duty was to prepire 
public opinion to take advantage of any ci-cumstances 
which the hand of Providence might present for open- 
ing the way to the solution of the great question, They 
must adopt political means for their object because the 
Church of England had been made a political Church by 
its connection with the State. H, had no wish that 
Church peop'e as fa body should be political, but he 
wished that every religious man should remember that 
he was a citizen of a great country, and thit he should 
bring his religious experience and character to bear upon 
all he did in connection with his citizenship. They were 
told that, were religion separated from the State, it 
would lose much of its force, but he had faith in the 
voluntary efforts of the Episcopalians, as he had in those 
shown in other denominations, to support the religious 
services of the country. And he could not give to the 
Nonconformists any greater credit for seal in the sup- 
port of their own form of worship than, he believed, 
~ due to the Episcopalians in the support of theirs. 


eers 
At the close of the Chairman’s address Mr Spurgeon 
entered the room, and was most enthusiastically cheered. 
The Rev. J. G. Rodung, of Clapham, moved the first 
resolution, which was as follows :— 


That this meetinz rejoice: at the alvance of public opinion 
in the direction of the objects aimed at by this Society, as 
evidenced by the results of the recent general election; by 
the passing of the Parliamentary Oath and Qualification for 
Offices Bill; by the present position of the Church - rate ques- 
tion; and hy the willingness evinced in the Universities and 
in Pacliament to abandon sectarian tests in national edaca- 
tional institutions That in these and other facts the meeting 

nds proofs of the value of the Society’s past operations, and 
incentives to new and more vigorous efforts on its behalf. 

He said the resolution seemed intended to be the key- | 
note of the meeting, and was an indication that their 
spirit Wes to be one, mainly, of rejoicing over the pro- 
gress which they had made during the pat year, which 
in ae had been one of the most eventful in 


the h of the Society. not only in the direct results 
which had been secured, but even more in the indirect 


ab ped which had been exerted, and the promise which 
ad been given of greater fruit to be reaped in the 
future. (Cheers.) Last year they were in the midst of 
political stagnation and inactivity. He would not say 
who was the cause of this, because they should never 
speak ill of those who were gone, but there was an idea 
afloat that they had outlived all controversy, and that 


Let them render honour to whom honour wu dus, 
aod not forget their gratital» to Mr. Hadfied, who 
had so long avd so consistently brought this matter for- 
ward in the House of C mons, and had now son the 
vistory. (Cheers.) The very esteem io which that 
ge tlemen was held in the House of Commons, where 
his opinions met with but little sympathy, was a proof 
that steady perseverance, unbondiug oon · ĩi· tonay. and an · 
flinching resolution, would sooo4r or later have th · ir due 
reward. The next question was that of Charch- 
rates, about which even some of their owa 
were somewhat suspicious and doubtful. These rats 
were kept uo very much for the same resson as the 
oaths test, It could not be for the sake of the moa-y ; 
for a Charch which could do so much for itself would 
never keep up such an agitation for the sak» of 250.000“. 
They were kept up partly as a badge of superio ity and 
an iustrument of coe ei n, and partly because it was 
argued, and very logically, that if there were State 
Charches, the funds for their repair and for the main- 
tenance of their worship ought to be raised by publio 
taxation. They h-d seen that there was a priacipe 
involved iu the que-tion, ani it was because that prin- 
| Ciple of c»ercion had been conceded in the coarss of the 
| last debate upon that matter that they ought to rejoice 
in the proposal for the ending of that great controversy. 
They would no doubt have liked it better if they could 
have done it in their own way, and could have secured 
the total and unconditional aboli ion of Ciarch-rates ; 
but they must remember that one condition was abso- 
lutely necessary in the present state of the question. 
It wis a very small thing, but if the adherents of the 
Church of England thoaght it rigut to collect money 
for the repair of their charches, either by assessing them- 
selves, or in some other wav, it seemed to him that they 
had a perfect right to spend the money for themeelves 
without any interference in the expenditure. (Hear, 


hear.) At present they were so under I-gislative con- 


trol that they could not do this, and could not do any- 
thing in relation with it without the interveati m of the 
v stry, in which every parishioner had a right to 
appear and to vote. Surely if the Di-senters 
had their principle conceded to them they might 
easily give up the legal * which the others 
would undoubtedly possess, and allow them to spend 
their money wi'hout any interference. They would 
not be prepsred to concede anything beyond this, and 
if any compromise of their distinctive priaciple were 
proposed, they would at once say, that though they 
loved peace, yet truth and hteousness were 
greater blessings still, and that until the priociple of 
perfect freedom in this matter was sebared, they mast 
keep up the controversy. Another question which was 
now being discussel was that of throwing open the 
national seats of learning to all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects. It seemed a strange thing that at this time 
of day they shoul be obliged to argue the right of 
all classes to take their proper place, whatever that 
place might be, in those jostitutions, and that if a 
gentleman of distinguished abilities had satisfied his 
examiners, and achieved the highest egiate distiuc- 
tions, that he had the right, although he might have 
the misfortune to be a D ssenter, to have the rewards 
which the Universities or the collezes had to bestow 
for euch literary excellence. The thing was so self- 
evident that it was wonderful how it could ever have 
been in dispate, but they were bound to sey that no 
action «f the Liberation Society could ever have placed 
, the question where it had now been placed by the 
action of men of liberal minds and of high cul‘ure and 
generous sentiment in the Church itself, who preferred 
justice to their own partioular sect, and who were 
convinced that the present state of things was wrong, 
and had honestly determined that it should be recti- 
fied. It was a very encouraging sign of the times 
that both at Oxford and at- Cambridge there 
was a growing appreciation among the uudergraduates 
of the great principles of religious freedom and attach- 
ment to the rights of on ende, and a more earnest 
determination to sweep away the traditional brriers of 
exclusiveness in those Universities, He confessed that 
he had looked with some anxiety on the opening of those 
Universities under present circumstances, but he had 
found from the little experience he had had among 
uadergraduates that there were within the walls of the 
University at the nt time undergraduates sur- 
rounded by all the temptations which could appeal to 
ambitious men to desert their principles, but whose 
filelity, consistency,. and stedfastness were examples 


the time for fighting political battles was gone. He 
was afraid, even looking at the manifestation of public 
feeling on the Jamaica question, that there had been a 
considerable emascul.tion of liberal feelings and prin- 
ciples wf large numbers of people in this country. But 
now there was happily a ert He did not say that 
the time of the singing of birds had come, but a ureat 
deal of the gloom of the winter had gone, and there 
were signs of awakening life and activity in every 
part of the political world. The Quarterly Review 
told the country very shortly after the late elec- 
tions how much the Liberation Society had con 
tributed towards the triumph of the Liberal party 
There were some wh» thought that when there was a 
proposal made to raise a special fund of 30,0007. for the 
purposes of the Society, the inte tion was to use this 
money in bribing the o:nstita-ncies to return men to 
Parliament who would support the Society's principles ; 
bat he could assure those who held this opinion that 
this was not the way in which the Liberation Soviet 
would stain its hands, and that if they had contribu q 
as they rea'ly had, to the success of the Liberal party, it 
‘was not owing to the subtlety of any measures that they 
adopted, to any particular craft with whioh their secre- 
tary was endowed, nor to their skill in electoral 
organisation : but it was owing to the fact that they had 
do a very large extent impregnated the minds of the 
electors with the great principles of religious equality 
and that those principles were sucoessfally a sorted 
aud vindicated upon the hustings. But more than this, 
they fouad when the thing came to be put to the test 
that as far as their questions were concerned the House 
of Commons had not been found wanting. In the first 
2 they had dealt with that paltry thing the Oaths 
ill, which was really so contemptible a thing that it 
seemed hard to believe that for seven successive times it 
to be sent up to the House of Lords, although 
Lord Derby had himself declared tbat the oath was not 
Worth the parchment on which it was written, and it 
could only be explained on the 122 that there was 
® great antipathy on the part of a large portion of the 
members of the Church of England to the Dissenters. 


| worthy of imitation by all around them. (Cheers.) But 


these were not the only signs of progress. They hat 
now pass d into the hands of a new Government, aud 
they had great reason to congratulate themselves ou the 
Fot of Mr. Gladstone being now the leder of the 
Liberal party ia the House of Com nons. (Cheers.) He 
did not for a moment suppose that Mr. Gladstove 
sy upsthised with all their opinions, or that he was not 
a most loyal and devoted son of the Church of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament. (Hear, hear.) Bit 
in him they had to deal with a man of high principle, 
who would not trackle to mere expediency, and who 
desired to do right, and though he might sometimes come 
across them he would rather have to meet bim as an 
opponent thao he would weet with many meo who were 
content to profess 1 simply because they 
thought it expedient to have their help. (Cheers.) A better 


tone was also marking men in other results of pub ic. 


life. There was a class known as ** educated Liberals” 
who were better represented by Earl Grosvenor than dy 
Me. G adstone, but there was amongst them greater 
sympsthy with principles such as thei / s than mig't have 
been expected. They did not believe in government by 
the people, but they did beli-ve in government for the 
. and with many of them that government would 
nolude religious equality. Even the Times had lately 
stated that religious equality was now demande‘ by all 
classes of the people. Another thing for thankfulness 
was the growth of similar principles to theirs in the 
Church of England itself. It had lately been stated by 
the North British Review th:t each year a quarter of a 
million of the income of the Chorch had been derived 
from private sources. He would not have it suppos ; d, 
because they had made this pro that they were 
ing to win the battle at once, There were many 
est and conscientious people on the other side, who 
believed their principles to be as Scriptural as they 
believed theirs to be. The question was not a Dis- 
seater’a question at all. What they asked was that the 
rights of rel equality should be recognised, and this 


was a question for them, not as Disse ters, but as | The 


Citizens, and above all as Christians. The great diffi- 


. 


oa'ties which they had to meet were prejadice and igno- 
radoe, aod a mistaken notion as to the object of the 
operations of the Liberation Society, The mater had 
to be decided, not by the Liberation Society, not by the 
Church-D fence Association, but as a matter of equity, 
What belonged to the nation, and what belonged tu 
Protestant pleedpat Church now establishet io this 
land, was not a question for them at all, 

were serking to maintain the grand principle that 
the Ciurch of Christ ought to walk alone, without 
leaning on the Sate, and without accepting its supp: rt. 
It the cl-rgy maintained the position they sometimes 
took, that the anion of Church and State was necessary 
—not for the good the State did the Church, but for 
the good the Church did the State—they were the most 
unselfish and disinterested people in the world, for they 
aubmitted to all sorts of trials, and got no benefit after 
all, In conclusion he would say, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said, that time and the social forces 
were on their side. Every advance of intelligence, every 
development of popular sentiment recognition of 
popular right, was on their side. There might he before 
them a great mountain of 4 but they had faith 
in principle, and taking their stand in the presence of 
the mountain, they aid, Who art thou, O great 
mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain.” (Lond applause.) 

H. E CRN EWR, Esq., M. P., rose to second the 
resolution, and said he wished to express the pleasure 
and satisfaction he felt in being at such a meet 
ing, and to take even a very part in the proceed- 
* ok the * WN ot N 7 
ordinances of the pe voluntary as he 
understood it, the basis on which the Seeley had been 
formed, and as such be wished it all success. The volun- 
tary pripoiple was one he took the deepest interest in, 
— one to which he was attached by the strongest 
hereditary and family feelings, and, above all, by a 
conviction which had been gained by a 9 of the 
subject; that it was in strict acowrdance with Holy 
Scripture, which ought to regalate their affairs, 
whether as families or as nations. He rejviced 
to find a Society existing in London 80 suc- 
cessful as that had been. There was great 
need for it, for the voluntary principle was not 
quite so well unders as it ought to be. He 
thought they were better informed on the subject in 
Scotland than they were in this country. There it was 
understood a great many years ago. It was true that 
principle was now in abeyance, but it was of the less 
consequence there because not less than two-thirds of 
the church-going population did supp rt their own 
charches at their own expense, They might not be all 
voluntary in principle, but they were so in practice, 
and he had no doubt the — would soon follow. 
They had an Establi-hed Church, but they bad net 
maay practical grievances to complain of. Mention had 
been made of the annuity-tax in Edinburgh, but gene- 
rally, throughout Scotland, the Aach were pald, 
except in some of the towns, where their income arose 
from the pew-rents. With respect to the Church-rates, 
which hed | been alluded to both by the Chairman and 
the previous «peaker, he had always voted axainst them 
ever since he had been in Parliament. Another griev- 
ance which was common to the whole of the kingdom 
was the oath which Dissenters were obliged to take if 
the would enjoy certain privil in the Universities. 
No conscieutious Dissenter would take such a pledge, 
and many of them had been excluded from the fellow- 
ships of the colleges on that account. Another 
under which Dissenters lay was that they could not 
use the public burial-grounds without having the service 
of the Church of Eugiand read over the grave, Such a 
oa served to keep the Dissenters under the heel of 
the Established Church. The clergy: wished to show a 
domination over them, and to manifest their supremacy 
in all that they did. But above all the other grievances 
of the present was the existence of an Established 
Charch in Ire It was an institution which was 
established there against the wishes of the people, and 
held there in defiance of their religious feeling. It had 


been the root of all the internal mischief which had 


taken place in that island, and had been a source of 
national weakness to the mother country. It was an 
anomaly, and different very widely from the &-tablish- 
ment in England or in Scotland, for there at the Refor- 
mation the Charches were estabiished at ouce as they 
now exist, and the people joined them from conscientious 
motives. Bu io [reland the reformed faith was imposed 
by those whom the Irish considered as their 
conquerors and oppressors, aod it has been held 
as the b-de of degradation to them for 300 
years. In Ireland there were about four millions 
and a half of Catholics, and ouly about 600,000 Episco- 
palians, aud for that small minority there were two 
archbish ps with 10,0002. and 8,000/. per annum 
reepectively, and ten bish ps having trom 4000. to 
6.000“. a year each, while there were canons, and arch- 
deacons, and what not, and clergymen sometimes in 
parishes where there was not a single Protestint to 
mivister to, Many plans for remedying that evil had 
been proposed; one was to take the funds from the 
richer parishes ani to give them to the poorer ones—a 
system which he was sure would never be to. 
Would the people of Ireland in the south be at all 
satisi-d if the fruits of their land were taken to the 
2 wn 4 * 4 to —— — Protestant 
chure there o Times, speak bis- plan, 
sa d, It is hard enough for a man — his tooth 
drawa out for his own good, bat it is very bad to have 
them drawn to put into another man’s head.“ 
(Langhter ) Another plan was to put all the funds of the 
Church into oue common purse, and then to say to the 
congregations of all sets respectively, ‘‘ Here is your 
share ot the spoil.” the of this country 
would not agree to that. In his opinion the only way 
t deal wich this qaestion was to take away altogether 
the sp ci oA ate the —— cag a give 
up sapporting in mouey or iu property any Churck or oon- 
nexion, prutecting all but favouring none. That was 
the only way that a State should with a church. 
Were this grievance removed from the sist r isle, he 
could not doubt that the faith and the simple form 
of Obristianity and exhibited by Pro:estants, 
would wia ite way to the hearts and minds of their 
W 2 Bag T. ; 

„ RARN M. P. for Bolton, supported the 
. — ual o it wae not necessary to us anythin 
in support of a resolution so ably woved — 
resolution was one of rejoicing, and he would say 
that the Society had indeed cause for rejoicing, and they 
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had every reason 
| Ee di 


be enchursged to go on iu their 
kno 
t . 


Bogie society in the same 
i there Id. When they com- 
d see that 


| ey wou in- 
aud its power in this 


to the eubjeut before the 


nt, ors, Every member of the 
be . atmosphere which fills 
mooting of a ious sabject, and 
r ever have thought of taking the 
in the way in which th ve 
hat was the gist of a plan by Mr 
| the same as Mr, Bright wv 
out a long time (Cheers.) How was it receive! 
then? With oe eg like silent coutempt. Now it is 
bro r and promises to lead to some 
ettlement of that harassing question. All that showed 
y were making progress, Aud so they would go on 

ye N 


t 
. | „A 


ty was inimical 


banished from the arena of the 
uestions of a religious character. 


n 1 that the ob of 
to the existence of the Church 


after another g've way, and bye-and- 
‘all 


1b that was not so; its object was to liberate 
elig ma State range I The Society ha- I a political 
ta fail in 


therefore a; members of the oom- 
large, would their duty if they did not 
' stand up for the th equality of every 
ron in that community. he Society had gone on 
yell, was going on well, and he believed the day was 
Yar disten when they would see most of its prin- 
ples accomplished. They had reason to rejoice over 
progress * made, and to take courage to go 
on with the wor 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and 


The Rev, Dr. Kine moved the second resolution as 
follows :— ia 


0 5 ty 


to the 


in the judyment of this no 
4 . | 
satiaf xobur y or " : * ich not 
wal of 8 ate-aid from religious bodies 


He said that words would be wasted in a brief speech 
such as his must be, if they did not bear directly upon the 
resolution before them. My di ty,” said Sir 
Robert Poel, is Ireland,“ and it was a difficulty which 
he. had bequeathed to his successors in office. So much 
had the di ty grown in ite dimensions as to call for 
the serious attention, not only of the statesman, but of 
all who leved their country and sought the prosperity 
of the British Empire. The resolution was twofold— 
dealing With the evil and its remedy. With respect to 
the evil, it declared that the establishment of the Church 
of in Ireland was a grievous wrong to the iu- 


2 


babitente of chat country. That fact was acknow- | bod 


by eminent legislators, and by different 
— It was not an ordinary grievance, 
one that would demand the instant application of 
@ficacious measures of relief, Ireland héd a discon- 
tented population, a fact which was as indisputable as it 
was laméntable, which was as disadvantageous to them- 
selves as id was dangerous to us, The ed 
Charch had been a source of grievance to them ever since 
it was forced upon them—not the only one, but a 
noipal one, and one that embittered all the others, 
5 —— ies had been removed, but with t to 
D eee 
y thing w | else was dep sa- 
ing, “Ou ia the true religion, therefore we not one 
hold it ourselves but we thrust it upon 
it' to be the reli of the nation.” 
of Ireland would have tet 


the. 
o be in love with it, or even to 
their dislike fur it, the Irish must lose all 


you, aud declare 
Was that the 


o could 
Wa e of State aid all reli bodies > — 
aid from * in Ire- 
land. What ebe was aimissibly? There had been a 
asheme propounded to divide the endowments b-tween 
the two —— — —— — a — of 
opposition, not tranqu parties by qua isin 
them, for they would not be equalised. lake —— 
was to give new endowm:nis, which was so wild and 
extreme a proposition that it was diffieulp to speak of it 
y, New eniowmentafor what? For its parishes 
without parishioners, aud its pas ors without flocks? 
People were really tiring of all those endowments aud 
edistributious, in order that one party might buttress up 


ises with pleasure the growth of 
Sctablishment of the Church of England d 
inbabitants of that There was an old proverb that if they gave a dog a 


the feshlene s of the other. It required no pr phetic 
spirit to for-tell that the r extension would be their e - 
tinction. Fenians were revolting from their bierarchy ; 
and bow much more would that be the cage if they saw 
the priesthood subsidised by hush-money by that divi- 
sion of endowments—(Hear, hear)—the paid tools of 
a Government they had hitherto aspersed? He saw 
nothing to hope from the divi-ion or multiplying of 
endowments. What they had to fear was that pao- 
theistic mode of largess-s to all relizions, but as between 
the Establishment and N noonformity they bad nothing 
to dread, If they held by the voluntary principle, 
it would uphold them against all discouragemeuts. The 
day of the abolition of endowments would be a blessed 
day for Ireland: then would the Protestant Charches be 
mission éhurches, be animated by the apostolic spirit, 
which would bring back the day of Apostolic triump's, 
and make the labourer for Christ say when he saw the 
myrtle tree flourish instead of the briar,—‘‘I am not 


. | ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for itis the power 


of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
(Cheers. ) 


CHARLES READ, Esq., F. S. A., said that efter the ex- 
haustive speech which they had just heard, the resolu- 
tion wanted no seconding. When Mr, Dillwyn brought 
ouse of Commons he simply 
asked it to affirm the ~roposition that the Church of 
England in Ireland was in an unsatisfactory state, and 
that was a very mild way of putting it. The indictment 
brought to-night put the thing in its proper place when 
it asserted that the present state of things was a grievous 
and a flagrant wrong, and he was sure there was no one 
present who would say that it was not. Perhaps Mr. 
Beresford Hope was the only man who could 
be found who would oppose the arguments which 
had been put before them. He heartily concurred in 
thes tion that their young people should be taught 
the things in which they themselves took so great an 
interest. He knew that the question of the Irish Church 
was an inconvenient one, bo h on the other side of the 
Channel and in the House of Commons, and it led to one 
which was more inconvenient still. (Uheers.) At the 
Church Congress held last year at Norwich, Earl Har- 
rowby was hissed when he asserted that the Euglish 
Gharch in Ireland was an anomaly, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope replied that the Church in Ireland was 
only a brauch, and could not therefore be 
eo lively or so fruitful as the Church 
England, (Laughter) Mr. Reed then read several 
extracts from the opinions of Mr. Disraeli, Sir Robert 
Peel, and others upon the Irish Church, and in connec: 
tion with the question of what was to be done with the 
funds, stated that the Roman Catholics would have 
nothing to do with them, and he believed the Presby- 
terians would not. It was quite useless to discuss that 

uestion now, but they all h»ped that the day of the 

isendowment of the English Church in Ireland would 
speedily come. (Loud applause.) 


The Rev. O. H. Srondzox, who was greeted with 
great applause, moved :— 

That, believing it to be, at the present time, the duty of the 
friends of Volantaryism to advocat>, their principles with 
incre wed earnestness among all classes of the coaimauity, this 
meeting warmly a ves of the recent measures of the Execu- 
tive Committee having in view that object, and rejoivea that 
augmented pecuniary re-ources will enable them energetically 
to prosecute this important department of the Society’s opera- 

ous. 


bad name they might as well bang him, but this did not 
hold true as to men, except they were of the doggish 
stamp. All sorts of bad names had been given to those 
in connection with the work of the Society, and they 
were called by the terrible nawe of “political Dis- 
senters.” It used to be bad enough to be a Dissenter, 
but now certain of them were picked out, as being 
troubles ome, radical, noisy boys, who must be at once 
put down because they were “ political Dissenters,” and 
there were even some of their own brethren who were 
* afraid of the title, and crept like snails into 
their shells when it was applied to them. A political 
Dissenter, according to some people, must be sometling 
very horrible; but he bad been looking round the meet- 
ing, and he saw that it was composed of some of their 
most earnest members, deacons, and ministers, and he 
was persuaded that they were as spiritual-minded a 

y of men, and as active in the spread of the Gospel 
as any that could be brought together. (Hear, hear.) 
He intended spending a ſew moments in expostulating 
with those of his brethren who thought that it was 
wicxed thus to agitate and, especially, to teach anything 
political. Some of these were superfine, hot-pressed, 
spiritually-minded people. He himself was met 
by a man of this sort when he was returning 
from going to vote at the last election, who 
told him he wondered how he could interfere in 
politics, because he was not a citizen of this world, but 
was a stranzer aod an alien. He replied that this was 
true of his spiritual nature, but not of his carnal 
nature. The man went on arguing the matter, but such 
people were perfectly absurd and inconsistent ; for if 
they were attacked in the atreets they would cry for the 
police, which they had no right to do according to their 
own dogma. If their property was in danger they 
would e a solicitor to take the case. into Court, 
but the Judge might very justly tell them, as they were 
not citizens, they had no rights. He held it to be a dis- 
honest thing to join a community and enjoy its privi- 
leges without discharging its duties—(cheers),—and 
insomuch as in this country they did, happily, enjoy 
very great privileges as citizens, they were bound, as 
honest men, to a the duties which devolved upon 
them as citizens. He held thatin this, as in some other 
respects, they were very much like sailors on board a 
ship where each one was bound to do his duty. What was 
the State but a goodly ship, and if they were borne across 
the billows of life iv it? and surely whenever a crisis came 
they ought to take their fair share of the work. 
(Cheers,) Some other people said that they woald 
hinder their spiritual-mindedness if they took any part 
in the business. All | would say to them was that the 
sooner they got a healthier kind of spititual life the 
better. If they were too spirituul-minded to take a 
hand in abolishing anything that was erroneous and 
oppressive, they ought to be too spiritual-minded even 
to claim any protection, and to live a life of suff: rance, 


and have themselves proclaimed as outlawa, Another 
| Class of people were those ter:ibly conservative brethren 
| who had sung to them as their lullaby those famous 
words, As it was in the bo,inniug, is now, and ever 


in | 


W 


| 


shall be, Amen,” (Laughter.) These people were all 
for peace, and would do any thing for a quiet life. They 
were very am able, but their amiability was only gilded 
weakness, It was said of sume that they «ere as easy 
as an old shoe,” and if they were +o they were worth no 
more than old shoes. But this wish to lead a quiet 
life savoured of a very bis» kivd of selfishnes, 
If they bed a principle which they wou'd uphold, und 
about which they would not be silent, they migut wake 
up their minds that between here and heaven there was 
stormy weath-r for them, and that they would have to 
sail among many recks, and have to feel th-ir keel 
grating upon the R How was it possible to 
do anything for light without coming into collision with 
darkness, or to do anything for truth without being 
antagonistic to error? Though s me might think it to be 
a very pleasant grace io be very quiet, there are other 
virtues 10 a Christian soldier besides a retiring disposi- 
tion. He very much questioned whether a court- 
martial would think it agood excuse if a man con-idered 
himself so extremely modest as to consider him- elf 
unworthy of the attention of the guoners on the 
opposite side. They were sometimes told that Jesus 
Christ wonld never have interfered in this question. 
He was not so sure about that, but he never 
could believe in the Jesus Christ of some people, for the 
Christ in whom they believed was simply full of affeo- 
tionateness and gentleness, whereas be be ieved that 
there never was a more splendid specimen of manhood, 
even in its sternne-s, than the Saviour; and the very 
lips which declared that He would not quench a bruised 
reed, uttered the most terrible anathemas upon the 
Pharisees, who formed the State Cuurch in that day. 
(Cheers.) These people themselves’ seemed to lack 
manly vigour, but this should not be; and he should 
that they were rather like Job's war-horse, smelling 
the battle from afar. There were also a great number 
of good Nonconformists who did not join heartily 
in the work of the Society for want of thinking; 
and although it was said to be a bad thing to do 
another man’s thinking for him, he would remind them 
of one or two things, They would all agree that, in 
this country, if the Conetitution were rea ly and truly 
carried out, the Government was in the hands of 
tie people, and if the Government did not discharge its 
duties, then the responsibility rested with the sone. 
Now would any of them wish to offer to God what they 
distraiued by force from another man? He thought not, 
and yet they were really doi g it unless they come out 
and helped those who were agitating against Church- 
rates, and they were responsible unless they gave their 
vote, and entered their protest to the iuilest extent. 
Neither did they wish to punish any man for conscience’ 
sake. Now they would not punish him for being a 
Baptist, nor keep bim from the honours of the Univer- 
sity if he had fairly earned them; but yet they all took 
part in doing this, because they were part of tle govern- 
ing power, unless they protested against it being done 
and exerted their influence against it, Would they 
like to be responsible for the iuiquities of the E.tablished 
Church? They would be very hardy sinners ii tuey did, 
and yet they were responsible, both for that and for 
Mayuooth, unless in some practical form they bore their 
witness against the endowment system. Was there 
any one there who would like to be accoun'able 
for the action of the Established Church in rela ion to 
the burial of unbaptised infants? A si: gular instance 
of this bad just occurred. A poor woman in the cour- 
try had three children at a birtb, and as they were 
likely to die the curate was sent for to baptize them. 
The curate was busy, and did not g, and during the 
night two of the children died. Next worning the 
curate baptized the child left alive, which toon after 
died, and the mother asked if all three might be buried 
in one coffin. The curate consented. but the Evangelical 
rector heard of it and would not allow the service to .3 
read over the two who had died during the night! 
The three children were put into one coffin, and when 
they got to the church the two were taken out and left 
on the belfry stairs, while the service waa read over the 
other ; some dirt was thrown in, which was afierwards 
removed, and tie two other children placed in the 
coffin. (Cries ok Shame.“ Could there be an atrocity 
so tearful? Yet these men were ouly acting in 
accordance with the regulations of the Church 
of England, and every one of thoe pre- 
sent would have a share in the _ responsi- 
bility of euch an enormity if they did not fear- 
lessly cater their protest against it. He took it to be 
the duty of a Christian man either to join that Society, 
or in some other form to advocate its principles, not 
only on the considerations which he had already 
ventured to offer, as to escaping from the responsibilisy 
of sin, but from the very highest priaciples of their re- 
ligion. He looked upon the Society as a most potent 
and impressive declaration against persecu ion. They 
stood up boldly and declared their hearts and 
consciences were God's, and God's alone, and that 
none on earth should ‘interfere with them or 
control them. He looked upon the Society, too 
as li ting up a very bold testimony in the face of all 
men for the spirituality of religion. The day had gone 


— 


by for cootrolling religion by the rack and the stake, 


but the same spirit still remained, and men were foolish 
enough to imagiue that they would legislate for spivituel 
things by Acts of Parliament, whereas the spirit of true 
religion was too divine, too mysterious to come under 
the domination of man. There was one thing for which 
he liked the Society, and which had won for it his 
respect. He heard it said that some gentlemen, Dr. 
Foster and others, had done much mischief by declaring 
the objects of the Society too fully before a Parlia- 
meutary committee. He loathed ull sorts of crafv, 
and when he heard this he could see that the Society 
was an honest thing, and went not by policy but by 
en (Cheers.) If these pricciples were wrong 
et them give them up, but if they were right, as they 
knew them to be, then they must sink orswim by them. 
Mr. 838 concluded by urging the meetiug to re- 
newed diligence in the battle in which they were 
engaged, and expressed a hope that in the end the 
victory would be with truth and with the right. 

The Rev. MARK WILKS seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unavimously, and the meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, propose by Duncan 
Maclaren, Esq., M. P., saoonded by Mr. Henry Lee, of 
Manchester. supported by Mr. Edward Mia'l. 
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